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Faculty Salaries, 1957-58 


HE OFFICE of Education recently completed 

a study of administrative salaries, faculty 
salaries, and fringe benefits, and student tuition 
and room and board rates.’ Data on faculty sal- 
aries included in the present article have been taken 
from this larger study. Institutions having more 
than 81 percent of the total higher education enroll- 
ment cooperated in the study. By geographic 
regions, the percent of response ranged from 76 
from the West to 85 from the Northeast. Public 
institutions responded somewhat better than private 
ones, 83 to 79 percent. 


Salaries in Undergraduate Colleges 


The mean salaries for academic deans and faculty 
members are presented in table 1, by selected types 
(col. 1-5) and by enrollment categories (col. 6-10). 
Since only four types of institutions have been in- 
cluded in this table, the total number of deans and 
faculty members reported by enrollment category 
is greater than the number reported by type. 

By type of institution, public universities paid the 
highest mean salary to academic deans ($12,450); 
private junior colleges paid the lowest mean salary 
($5,770). 

By enrollment categories, the highest mean salary 
for academic deans ($13,870) was paid in public 
institutions having an enrollment of 10,000 or more; 
the lowest mean salary ($6,290) was paid in private 
institutions having an enrollment below 500. 


*Specialist for College Business Management, Office of Educa- 
tion. é 

1W. Robert Bokelman, Higher Education Planning and Management Data, 
1957-58, Circular No. 517, 102 pages. (Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 60 cents per copy.) 
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Both by type of institution and by enrollment, the 
mean salaries for academic deans paid by public in- 
stitutions exceeded the mean salaries paid by private 
ones. By type of institution, the smallest difference 
in mean salaries between public and private institu- 
tions was in university ($1,310); by enrollment 
category the smallest difference was in category 
2,000-4,999 ($270). 

The highest mean salaries for professors ($8,940) 
and associate professors ($6,980) were paid by public 
universities. ‘The highest mean salaries for assistant 
professors ($6,020) and instructors ($4,970) were paid 
by public liberal arts colleges. Although the highest 
mean salary for instructors was reported by public 
junior colleges ($6,160), it can be seen by the total 
number of junior college members at the other three 
faculty ranks that the rank of instructor really 
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and enrollment ranges, 1957-58 


[Academic deans employed for more than 10 months; faculty members employed for 10 months and under] 


Table 1.—Mean salary and number of academic deans or faculty members included in each category by control, selected types, 















































Public Private Public Private 
Type and rank Enrollment and rank 
No. Mean No. Mean No. Mean No. Mean 
salary salary salary salary 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Academic deans Academic deans 
FV ow ne eee hoes 386 |$12, 450 198 |$11, 140 | Below 500_...-..-.--.--.-- 55 | $7,370 195 | $6,290 
Liberal arts*colleges has scien wise 148 | 10,130 00D 1. TOO | Bia de hasencnscivc 73 | 8,020 155 | 7,240 
Teachers colleges.........--- 156 | 9,460 91 7,590 | ROGD-E902. £2 iu... 2 110 | 9,030 147 8, 120 
Junior colleges.......-....0-- 130 | 8,670 Se ee) 8. eee 206 | 10,280 90} 10,010 
iis das ctsineiaiennsieiie 238 | 11,960 110} 10,120 
10,000 and more.......--.-- 150 | 13, 870 72 | 12,810 
Professors Professors 
LR isk ois viis Ceniene aw 5,603 | 8,940] 2,714] 8,860} Below 500__....-.......-- 101 | 5,960 856 5, 220 
Liberal arts colleges._..-.---- me e- eS ee SEE |. seem 344 | 7,110] 1,704 6, 400 
Teachers colleges.......----- 1,826 | 7,440 Ot S700 | BPRS ii ccc cca 819 | 7,380} 1,475 6, 980 
Junior colleges. ......------- 81} 5,970 120 | 4,020 | 2,000-4,999__............2- 2,028 | 7,370 823 7, 380 
; A ee eer 2,667 | 8,410} 1,176 8, 600 
10,000 and more........--- 3,190 | 9,890} 1,322 9, 280 
Associate professors Associate professors 
nwo ss ected nick 5,293 | 6,980 | 2,215 | 6,660 | Below 500__..........---- 108 | 5,330 722 , 680 
Liberal arts colleges......... 1,848 | 6,910 | 3,772 | 5,440 | 500-999___._...--....-.-- 444 | 6,030 | 1,404 5, 360 
Teachers colleges.......-.-- 2,360 | 6,430 20} 5,430 | 1,000-1,999_..........---- 1,066 | 6,300} 1,230 5, 750 
Junior colleges. ...--------- 107 | 5,820 50 | 5,380 | 2,000-4,999_........-.-22. 2,385 | 6,240 824 6, 000 
a ee 2,758 | 6,790 | 1,026 6, 600 
10,000 and more..........- 3,053 | 7,600 | 1,044 6, 780 
Assistant professors Assistant professors 
Ce saSsoce~ cece 6,881 | 5,850 | 2,872} 5,490 | Below 500_...........-.-.- 156} 5,010 845 4, 160 
Liberal arts colleges_...._--- 2,930 | 6,020} 4,942 | 4,760 | 500-999__..........-..-.- 639 | 5,100 | 1,774 4, 650 
Teachers colleges.....-.---- 3,420} 5,660 2D 1 BO G00 FE eon cbse gcpeccces 1,464 | 5,550) 1,659 5, 000 
ee 173 | 5,250 28 | 4,060 | 2,000-4,999___............ 3,391 | 5,470) 1,214 5,070 
SPOS ci ciddccdieds 3,941 | 5,860} 1,493 5,470 
10,000 and more.........-- 4,124 | 6,320} 1,137 5, 620 
Instructors Instructors 
a 4,651 | 4,780} 1,843 | 4,520} Below 500_...........-..- 721 | 5,020 895 3, 690 
Liberal arts colleges... ..--- 1,911 | 4,970 | 3,374] 4,110 | 500-999_____...-.... 222. 718 | 5,160] 1,362 4,010 
Teachers colleges. .......-.- 1,489 | 4,880 22 | 4,260 | 1,000-1,999_............... 1,013 | 5,160} 1,124 4, 390 
Junior colleges. ......------ 4,350} 6,160} 1,063} 4,500 | 2,000-4,999............... 2,591 | 4,870 922 4, 320 
Re  iiinnietanntanticn 2,748 | 5,260 926 4, 560 
10,000 and more.......---- 2,802 | 5,190 790 4, 520 
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indicates “all ranks combined.” Only about one- 
sixth of the junior colleges designate their faculty 
members by the typical higher education ranks. 

Since only universities and liberal arts colleges 
among the private institutions reported significant 
numbers of deans and faculty members, a comparison 
between private types is limited tothem. While the 
mean salaries for private universities were higher than 
for private liberal arts colleges at each rank, the differ- 
ence became progressively greater from the rank of 
instructor ($410) to the rank of professor ($2,320). 

Both by type and by control, the mean salaries 
at the instructor rank were closer than at the other 
ranks. The spread became greater from instructor 
to assistant professor, to associate professor to profes- 
sor. ‘The differences were more pronounced in 
private institutions than in public ones. 


Mean Salaries by Enrollment Categories 


Since institutions of comparable size were ap- 
parently more alike than institutions of the same 
type but widely different sizes, salary analyses were 
made by enrollment categories. 

Table 1, columns 6-10, points up the relationship 
between enrollment and mean salaries. Except for 
the rank of instructor, which was distorted in the 
enrollment categories below 2,000 by the junior 
colleges reporting of all ranks as instructors, the 
mean salary tended to increase with size of enroll- 
ment. Only in public institutions were there excep- 
tions to this trend. The mean salary in enrollment 
category 1,000-1,999 slightly exceeded that of en- 
rollment category 2,000-4,999 in each of the faculty 
ranks. 


Maximum Salaries Undergraduate Colleges 


Table 2 shows the highest salary paid to faculty 
members in each of the four types of undergraduate 


The maximum salary ($21,000) was reported for 
a professor in a private university. This figure 
exceeded the mean salaries in all the professional 
and graduate colleges, including the deans. For 
public institutions, the maximum salary ($19,400) 
was reported by a university. ‘The maximum salaries 
for the other three ranks were reported by public 
universities for associate professor ($12,000), assist- 
ant professor ($10,000), and by a public university 
and a public liberal arts college for instructor 
($8,000). The comparison for instructor excluded 
the junior colleges since most of their faculty mem- 
bers were designated as instructors, 


Salaries in Selected Professional and Graduate Schools 


Mean salaries for deans and faculty members in 
12 professional and graduate schools are presented 
in table 3. Separate analysis by control—public 
and private—was not made for these schools since 
the number of responses were too small for mean- 
ingful separation. In addition, a comparison of the 
mean salaries by control indicated that the salary 
differences were slight. 

The professional schools were included since there 
was unusual interest in their salaries. The graduate 
schools that provided separate faculties for graduate 
students were included. 

Since the majority of the faculty members of 
schools of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
and nursing were employed for more than 10 months, 
the data have been presented separately for those 
employed 10 months or less and those employed over 
10 months. 

Most of the deans were employed for over 10 
months. In this category the highest mean salary 
was paid by schools of medicine ($18,100), the lowest 
by schools of theology ($7,440). Other schools in 
which mean salaries of deans exceeded $12,000 











institutions included in table 1. were: Graduate business ($16,940), dentistry 
Table 2.—Maximum salary reported for undergraduate faculty members, 10 months and under, 1957-58 
Public Private 
Institutions 
Professor Associate Assistant Instructor Professor Associate Assistant Instructor 
Caliecscsicccdctwsccccscext $19,400 | $12,000} $10,000 $8,000 | $21,000} $11,500 $8, 300 $6, 500 
LAD Otters in dkcindedécncdiacaad 15, 000 10, 500 9, 100 8, 000 16, 300 9, 500 8, 600 7, 500 
| ee ee aE crea 10, 500 9, 000 8, 400 7, 600 7, 000 6, 200 6, 100 5, 100 
PO Nha stisidcnccs cutee 9, 400 7, 800 7, 000 9, 700 11, 800 9, 300 6, 000 8, 700 
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Table 3.—Mean salary and number of deans and faculty members in selected professional and graduate schools for 10 months or 


less and over 10 months of service, 1957-58 





10 months and 


Over 10 months 





10 months and 


Over 10 months 











under under 
Rank and college Rank and college 
No. Mean No. Mean No. Mean No. Mean 
salary salary . salary salary 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Deans Deans 
Miaiiding 23 isssoesbd. ic. Ja 1 |$40, 000 CRG Oee & Lath send. dhe stintuis..cku. 9 |$13, 030 96 | $12, 800 
| ae raneonne 1 | 12,000 33 | 14, 730 || Engineering......-....-.--- 10} 9,620 139 | 12,960 
Veterinary modicine.............-)...6 500). 62.426- 15 | 13, 750 || Graduate business_---.----- 1 | 15,000 9| 16,940 
PI See reenencqure 3 , 200 60 | 11,240 || Graduate education.........]......./-------- 11 | 13,720 
I Bots ensccmensceens 4 , 500 26 | 9,000 || Graduate school_........--- 3 | 9,830 12} 11,740 
Social work. os - sci4c.4+-s05 1 | 13, 800 20 | 11,440 || Theology..........---..--- 11 | 7,050 78 7, 440 
Professors Professors 
pS a ee 253 | 12,240 og eee 626 | 10, 860 54 9, 390 
Desietrriss LAG .c.c. 2s 53 | 9,960 139 | 11,040 || Engineering....._.......--- 1,898 | 9,250 529 | 10,040 
Veterinary medicine. ---.---- 25} 8,950 127 | 10,280 || Graduate business._...-_.-- 130 | 12, 100 2! 10,400 
a 5 a ae 95 | 8,430 48 | 10,080 || Graduate education.........| 156 | 10,760 28 | 12,090 
ee ESS 7 | 7,670 29 | 7,460 || Graduate school_.........-- 91} 9,190 1] 10,000 
ae 46 | 9,800 FE Oe 6 BI onesnenecenssnes 277 | 7,090 271 5, 840 
Associate professors Associate professors 
i i ieincicncic mania 192 | 9,180 TOD. 5 tee BO LOB oii c cues aude SEES 213 | 7,640 23 7, 630 
i iciciceeenevenan 28 | 7,920 146 | 9,100 || Engineering..............-- 1,861 | 7,140 306 7,790 
Veterinary medicine--------- 17 | 7,960 84 | 8,800 || Graduate business__....._-- 78 | 8,530 2 7, 600 
a NT EEE ae 86 | 6,790 47 | 7,930 || Graduate education. -_-.._-_- 87 | 7,900 21 8, 830 
Mite cass i 24 | 6,130 60 | 7,280 || Graduate school...--....--- i Ft sd. ees 
Social work..c.\iciesscaus ser 83 | 7,550 12: ||, 7,000 || Theolegyescu. oe bc .sd.e 100 | 6,100 77 5, 250 
Assistant professors Assistant professors 
Ps ntcciaccckestsase gee Le Ba) ee 189 | 6,560 13 7,170 
DORN. ARE AS 35 | 6,470 127 | 7,720 || Engineering.............-.. 2,018 | 5,990 400 6, 760 
Veterinary medicine_-_--..-.- 21 | 6,150 103 | 7,180 || Graduate business_-__...._-- 62 | 6,760 1 6, 800 
ee a Pe we 121 | 5,870 44 | 7,030 || Graduate education....____- 66 | 6,480 5 6, 500 
iit cneeaseensiet 56 | 5,260 126 | 5,900 || Graduate school..........-- a | RR Reetes 
Sea een 49 | 6,340 S25 Dee BW itdtincncucswactan 103 | 4,650 73 4, 900 
Instructors Instructors 
Molidee...... 5 2oi550.6 822% 165 | 6,030 O77 FG 0 PEs o es SALLI 55} 5,130 3 5,470 
ner a ee EN 32 | 4,240 128 | 6,080 || Engineering.............--- 1,636 | 4,780 300 5,510 
Veterinary medicine- -------- 20 | 4,810 98 | 6,300 |} Graduate business_.....__-- [eS | eee eee 
Peers trets5552 4520s 48 | 4,750 28 | 5,130 || Graduate education..._____- 2 | NE eee 
Nasshegel .. 220i... es 89 | 4,340 194 | 4,950 || Graduate school_......_---- te ° | ewe eee 
Seckel-wosk.,'-<--<3-<<4: on 13 | 6,880 OT |S; 350 a SS =. cssseccccas=t 104 | 3,520 65 3, 700 
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($14,730), veterinary medicine ($13,750), graduate 
education ($13,720), engineering ($12,960), and 
law ($12,800). The highest salary for deans, 
$40,000, was reported by a school of medicine for 
service of 10 months and under. 

The highest mean salary for professors, $13,410, 
was paid by schools of medicine for over 10 months 
employment. Other schools whose professors aver- 
aged $10,000 or more for over 10 months service 
were: Graduate education ($12,090), dentistry 
($11,040), graduate business ($10,400), veterinary 
medicine ($10,280), pharmacy ($10,080), engineesing 
($10,040), and graduate school ($10,000). 

Schools whose professors averaged more than 
$10,000 for employment of 10 months and under 
were medicine ($12,240), graduate business ($12,100), 
law ($10,860), and graduate education ($10,760). 

Table 3 permits similar analyses for the other 
faculty ranks. The mean salaries of faculty members 
in schools of medicine were consistently highest 
except in the rank of instructor where the mean 
salary for instructors in schools of social work 
employed 10 months and under ($6,880) exceeded 
the mean salary for colleges of medicine ($6,030). 
Just as consistently, the mean salaries of faculty 
members and deans of schools of theology were 
lowest. Only in the 10 months and under category 
for deans did schools of theology ($7,050) avoid the 
lowest spot, exceeding the nursing mean salary 
($6,500) by $550. 

The maximum salary reported by a professional 
school was for the rank of professor ($30,700) by 
a school of medicine for more than 10 months service. 
For service of no more than 10 months, the maximum 
salary was also reported by a medical school for a 


professor ($28,000). 
Trends in Salaries 


To determine the percentage change in mean 
salaries during the past 3 years, the Office used the 
data supplied by institutions that had participated 
in this 1957-58 study and in the 1954-55 study ? 
sponsored by the Central Association of College and 
University Business Officers. 

It was found that in the past 3 years, faculty 
salaries had increased slightly more than 20 percent, 
ranging from 19 percent for instructors to 21 for 
professors. While this increase is significant in 


2W. Robert Bokelman, 1954-55 Annual Survey of Business Management 
Statistics, Central Association of College and University Business Officers, 
February 1955. 35 p. 
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that it equals the gain during the earlier 7-year 
period (1947-54), it still has been slower than the 
increase of professional salaries generally and has 
made only a slight gain on the loss in purchasing 
power during the past 25 years. 





Changes in National Merit Scholarship 
Tests 


Tue Natrona, Merit ScHOLARSHIP CORPORATION 
has announced that future Merit Scholarship com- 
petitions will begin with the testing of high school 
juniors rather than seniors. Thus, the 1958-59 
Merit Program will begin this spring with a new 
nationwide examination for second semester juniors 
and first semester seniors on April 29, 1958. Three 
previous national competitions, including the cur- 
rent one now in its final stages, have started with fall 
examinations, administered to members of the senior 
classes. 

The April 29 test will be longer than past tests 
and will provide additional measurements of a stu- 
dent’s educational development. It has been ex- 
panded from 2 to 3 hours and, besides providing 
scores indicative of the verbal and quantitative 
abilities of the students, will include new sections 
measuring reading attainments in the natural and 
social sciences. 

It is believed that the switch to the junior year will 
enable students to understand more about their 
academic strengths and weaknesses in time to apply 
the information in choosing courses in the senior 
year. It is also believed that the test results will be 
useful to the students in making college plans as well 
as in selecting courses of study in which they are 
apt to succeed. 

The National Merit Scholarship Program is the 
Nation’s largest scholarship competition. In the 
1957-58 program, now being conducted, more than 
1,000 Merit Scholarships worth some $5 million will 
be awarded. 





Harvard Dormitory for Women 


Harvarp University will open its first dormitory 
for women graduate students next fall. The build- 
ing will accommodate women of the graduate schools 


_of design, divinity, education, law, medicine, public 


administration, and public health. Women graduate 
students in arts and sciences are enrolled in Radcliffe 
College and have their own dormitory. 
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Earned Degrees Conferred: 


HE TABLE below and on the succeeding pages 
reports results from the Office of Education’s 
most recent annual survey of earned degrees (for the 
year July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1957). The 
term, “degree,” as used in this survey, refers to 
bachelor’s and higher degrees, based on at least 4 


*Director, Research and Statistical Services Branch. 
tAssistant Supervisory Statistician, Statistical Services Unit. 


1956-57 


By HERBERT S. CONRAD* AND DIANE B. GERTLERt 


years of college work, conferred by institutions of 
higher education in the United States and such of its 
outlying parts as contain degree-granting institu- 
tions, namely, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The report-form used to collect data for the 1956- 
57 survey was the same as for the previous year’s, 
A copy of this form appears in Office of Education 
Circular No. 499 (Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1957). 


Earned degrees conferred, by field of study, by level of degree, and by sex: Aggregate United States,! 1956-57 


[Advance release] 





















































Level of degree 
Field of study Bachelor’s and first professional 8 Second level (master’s, except Doctor’s (Ph. D., Ed. D., ete.) 
first professional) 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Toul Men Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

ee 340,347 | 222,738 | 117,609 | 61,955 | 41,332 | 20,623 | 8,756 | 7,817 939 

AGAR einadistliowbicadessitesS 5, 490 5, 340 150 953 934 19 289 279 10 

Agronomy, field crops. .............- 526 525 1 224 221 3 72 71 l 

Animal husbandry.................- 1, 374 1, 347 27 170 pa 59 57 2 

ae ae 277 274 3 72 Pi keacws 18 | 5 eee 
Dairy manufacturing, dairy technol- 

SOP acces dugteusps dianaineaesasen 199 197 2 30 _ {| Siete 12 10 2 
Farm management (excluding agri- 

cultural economics). ........------ 78 76 2 15 14 1 9 8 1 

Food technology. .............--.... 97 90 7 35 33 2 7 Y Dintbeus 
Horticulture (fruit and vegetable pro- 

| Reece. 2s agai ey k 274 266 8 114 110 4 40 39 1 
Ornamental horticulture (floriculture, 
nursery management, landscape gar- 

titties nncnadenuweudten 164 147 17 7 3 Mepeaner kd 6 Ob 2.228:: 

Poultry husbandry...-.............- 148 147 1 59 oP ts. dsdde 7 6 1 
Soils (soil science, soil management, 

soil conservation)_................ 127 126 74 72 2 35 5, CI 

Agriculture, other specific major fields __ 511 480 31 101 95 6 23 22 1 
Agriculture, general (general agricul- 
ture curriculum, without major spe- 

Patna wn xacntewsenintnsneeneds 1, 575 1, 527 48 34 33 Sha dulendicdbabbibtidies 

Agriculture—not further classified_.__- 140 138 2 18 1D Aenscanns | ae 1 
Architecture (excluding architectural 

eae os oe See 1, 493 1, 433 60 208 199 9 3 i RE 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earned degrees conferred, by field of study, by level of degree, and by sex: Aggregate United States,! 1956-57—Continued 
[Advance release] 
Rt Level of degree 
Field of study Bachelor’s and first professional 2 Second level (master’s, except Doctor’s (Ph. D., Ed. D., etc.) 
first qeoional 3 
of 
its Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
x (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
'6- 
Pg, Biological sciences *. . ...............<-- 13, 868 10, 724 3,144} 1,801] 1,432 369 | 1,103 991 112 
ite Biological and premedical sciences, gen- 
Sk Sl ae OS Ee LP ere Be 4, 623 4, 088 544 70 57 13 6 | le 
nt Biology, general..........---------- 5, 688 3, 942 1, 746 457 338 119 138 115 23 
BE ee tecincbcepcnccdcs 282 189 93 144 109 35 122 108 14 
I HE nnic coccedacssniscy 1, 993 1, 566 427 309 246 63 174 156 18 
Anatomy and histology.........-..-- 52 44 8 45 28 17 25 22 3 
Bacteriology, virology, mycology, para- 
Ge idlicdnddidasbkctnadwdag 422 206 216 244 186 58 148 134 14 : 
i citectcnnncscubcensenaden 107 95 12 101 72 29 123 104 19 f 
Pith nntictenscsacewiadcdus 8 7 1 10 WP Eceteen 25 gf TAREE 
~~ ivictivctuinskiapecedtes 104 101 3 121 120 1 72 71 1 
Genetics (including experimental plant 
— and animal breeding)..........._-- 7 yy VES. 2 24 22 2 29 26 3 
) Optometry (preprofessional bachelor’s 
SN EE ea a a 206 203 FL wodegeghtssdudidisecetndbecnedelaconentaaagrensit 
ma Pathology (except plant pathology)---|......._._|.......---].--..----- 21 20 1 5 4 1 
- Pharmacology (excluding pharmacy)--|.......___|....-..---|.-------_- 29 28 1 39 34 5 
“id Physiology (except plant physiology) - - 91 45 46 73 63 10 70 65 5 
) Plant pathology......-..----------- 7 i ANE: 60 53 7 62 60 2 
cur I eee 6 5 1 5 _p tteteet 13 12 1 
939 Biological sciences, all other........-- 263 219 44 88 75 13 52) 49 3 
10 Business and commerce........-------- 46, 760 42, 849 3,911 | 3,270} 3,147 123 93 Be Gabd..<< 
1 RI cccendctinnmaviptinnwieda 10, 069 9, 667 402 414 396 18 14 WO Bedsui<e 
? Hotel and restaurant administration-__. 372 346 26 15 14 eee eee ee 
is Secretarial studies..................- 1, 273 35 1, 238 D Divndacitiee Ce aes ee 
Business and commerce, other specific 
2 PRE BR iaincdessncenekaseanvetda 18, 698 17, 629 1,069 | 1,817} 1,749 68 37 a 
Business and commerce, general (gen- 
1 eral curriculum without major spe- 
ae a FE Se Sen 14, 937 13, 877 1, 060 929 899 30 42 a 
Business and commerce—not further 
1 GR invcccdcbibncyendiindentc 1,411 1, 295 116 94 89 ae ee 
i inateadettienusacechweneccentee 77, 722 23, 275 54,447 | 30,972 | 16,455 | 14,517} 1,533 | 1,241 292 
Specialized Teaching Fields.........-- 30, 986 16, 742 14,244 | 5,919] 3,660} 2,259 241 190 51 
me Physical education (separate curricu- 
1 lum; or combined curriculum with 
health education or recreation)__- 9, 496 6, 709 2,787 | 1,464] 1,108 356 75 62 13 
Par Health education (separate curricu- 
. “Rl OEM OR 82 37 45 98 62 36 12 10 2 
Recreation (separate curriculum) - - - 344 222 122 78 63 15 13 | Se 
Education of exceptional children 
mage (all areas except education of men- 
I tally retarded and speech correc- 
i ieiaisithcniiaianinewekads 194 47 147 271 92 179 10 8 2 
Education of mentally retarded__-__- 148 43 105 65 38 27 1 i ig sae 
pre Speech correction. ...........----- 501 101 400 158 60 98 11 8 3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Level of degree 
' Field of study Bachelor’s and first professional ? Second level (master’s, except Doctor’s (Ph. D., Ed. D., ete.) 
i first professional) § 
‘i 4 Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Education—Continued 
Agricultural education._.........-- 1, 324 1, 322 2 427 424 3 12 > CE 
Yee ee Cemne 1, 531 541 990 282 144 138 11 10 1 
! Business education, commercial edu- 
SE Ne Fe 4, 891 1, 939 2, 952 556 247 309 21 13 8 
Distributive education (retail sell- 
4 Re inidetrnewehinginscoden 57 32 25 51 42 9 5 _ 5 ear OS 
Home economics education. -------- 3, 286 y 3, 284 318 1 317 ve eee 12 
Industrial arts education (nonvoca- 
| REE ee ars os 2,751 2, 738 13 427 421 6 11 iY ere 
34. Miusie e@acation, <............des 4, 292 1, 967 2, 325 969 643 326 29 25 4 
MS ) Trade and industrial education (vo- 
I iictbinticcndtivaninanded 641 632 9 182 169 13 4 | ee 
Specialized teaching fields, all other_- 1, 448 410 1, 038 573 146 427 14 8 6 
cit” General Teaching Fields.......------- 45, 255 6, 072 39,183 | 9,310} 3,252] 6,058 198 148 50 
ae 24a. Nursery and/or kindergarten educa- 
- | REUSE SRO SEA te 746 12 734 8 5 3 9g ee l 
Early childhood education (through 
primary ereden)..... 2. cones. cscs 2,910 5 2, 905 324 8 316 5, Deals ganar 
on Elementary education. ........---- 38, 967 4, 814 34,153 | 5,648] 1,333 | 4,315 59 44 l 
4 Secondary education §____.__.___- 1, 767 939 828 | 2,595} 1,520] 1,075 78 63 
o Combined elementary and second- 
.% GIR esccahicponsccundee 706 269 437 406 219 187 5 po eer 
1 he Adult education. ...........----.- 2 1 1 35 17 18 17 10 7 
, ae Dnt dic dttdabicnncabtbbencinntall 157 32 125 294 150 144 37 26 11 
i Noenteaching fdlds.. «.....006nscnc000 194 ie 115 | 14,566} 8,874| 5,692] 1,036 861 175 
By : Counseling and guidance, educa- 
ie tional administration and super- 
ae vision, educational finance, cur- 
Me riculum, comparative education, 
H ee, ee ke ED en 190 78 112 | 6,505 | 4,389] 2,116 449 385 64 
Birt ‘i Education, general (without specific 
eo } concentration)—second level or M 
“4 ae eee) Rae ee Eee 7,931 | 4,415 | 3,516 517 425 92 
E: Dili aiaietnnenhsinpeieptn diicapiacaey 4 1 3 130 70 60 70 51 19 
ae Education—preprofessional bachelor’s 
f ae A EN SE Oe ek 265 79 8: SRT oe San: OE hate Mt wey bee 
may. Education—not further classified... _- 1, 022 303 719} 1,177 669 508 58 42 16 
4 ' DRI Uiicdicdddiddenenboonssanden 31, 211 31, 130 Sli S,237 $207 16 596 595 1 
4 ‘ English and journalism. __......-....-- 17, 998 7, 870 10,128 | 2,255 | 1,246] 1,009 354 277 77 
wi : English and literature (including com- 
« oc parative literature)_............._- 15, 426 6, 169 9,257 | 2,032 | 1,070 962 350 273 77 
4 Sen ctewctehs dusctaitlactvinnndnn 2,572 1, 701 871 223 176 47 4 _ i x ER 
> 2 Fine and applied arts.................- 11, 785 5,470 6,315 | 2,387] 1,460 927 246 194 52 
oS aoe Art, general. (General curriculum, 
without major specialization) _..__.. 2, 218 759 1, 459 293 161 132 8 4 4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earned degrees conferred, by field of study, by level of degree, and by sex: Aggregate United States,! 1956-5 7—Continued 


























[Advance release] 
Level of degree 
Field of study Bachelor’s and first- professional 3 Second level (master’s, except Doctor’s (Ph. D., Ed. D., etc.) 
first professional) § 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Fine and applied arts—Continued 
Music, including sacred music (exclud- 
ing music education). ...-..-..---- 3, 127 1, 318 1,809 | 1,055 667 388 92 78 14 
Speech and dramatic arts (excluding 
speech correction)_.....-...------- 3, 601 1, 786 1, 815 727 419 308 127 ‘97 30 
Fine and applied arts, other specific 
Gs cha depeccckoticccsdes 2,675 1, 531 1, 144 282 193 89 17 15 2 
Fine and applied arts—not further 
bascnGatdacceckivucwsognd 164 76 88 30 20 10 Ete commen 2 
Foreign languages and literature___.---- 4, 322 1, 724 2, 598 880 474 406 215 168 47 
Linguistics (including phonetics and 
hic cind Mintaschuten 25 11 14 31 14 17 16 15 1 
Latin and/or Greek__.........-.----- 552 394 158 140 93 47 27 20 7 
Modern foreign languages_.....------- 3, 530 1, 223 2, 307 663 331 332 164 126 38 
En ae: ee ot 3 |, ) ig ee 1 2 7 lemons 
Ee a <r oes 1, 445 358 1, 087 234 113 121 50 38 12 
iin cdat cagveshetsecnsegel 410 239 171 61 42 19 32 26 6 
ES Sean a eee owe 67 15 52 11 5 6 1 ie 
PR isirdk cis usSthccnesasdes 2 BNinctcccmee 8 6 2 4 3 1 
Philology and literature of Germanic 
NN cn ba teciccobatoendates 4 ge 2 Te 10 7 3 8 6 2 
Philology and literature of Romance 
SN SSE Sen Saeeeeee oe 44 20 24 49 16 33 17 10 7 
Russian or other Slavic languages. -- 107 72 35 33 22 11 10 9 1 
DE, nba ccccubdintncnsbas 1, 349 449 900 231 102 129 37 28 9 
Modern foreign languages, all other 99 61 38 25 18 7 3 7 Uninc 
Foreign languages and literature, not 
classifiable above_..............-.- 215 96 119 46 36 10 8 7 1 
SE SY ee Se 1,129 1, 125 4 169 WP Ececcccka 52 J Eieneneas 
Ee ee em 699 574 125 182 156 26 47 45 2 
Honlelh qepiassiogs.n....ccccbeccsccsese 23,075 14, 815 8,260} 1,385 880 505 150 143 7 
Chiropody or podiatry__.......------ 106 102 gC Sy SS MRED SE 5 Catcher | hematin | 1 AB ene n!  - 3 Smeg aciectem 
pe ae ne an Se eeee me | eee ) yg CSET Se Cee: Pee: | eS es 
Dentistry, D. D. S. and D. M. D. only 3, 038 3,011 BU Biv ch agdhabrenoedéibdaesctghtieapaddebiaceaa aimee 
Hospital administration............-- 156 134 po Oe Re CAN nat Peek seen 6 BP on ea 
Medical technology. ......-..------- 862 75 787 6 2 tabetelaies boos egal | 
Medicine, M. D. only. _....--.---.-- 6, 785 6, 432 FIO Niowhubhtteues<)daldoc..cbdhdasesbelbeasevabinesweets 
Nursing (including public health nurs- 
ing; excluding nursing education) - -- 5,750 50 5, 700 310 8 Pei oneal Lenanaditaanadens 
Occupational therapy_..........----- 407 22 385 10 2 Wilecativeniitanewnitesteess 
Optometry (excluding preprofessional 
WS eS a bachiducwssndes 336 335 1 5 Lg | eae 1 _g rane 
RE cnndetiidreukoubewes hu 441 432 9 6 PU csctbbasteadibedesatelheaeceee 
Pharmacy (excluding pharmacology) - - 3, 542 3, 181 361 117 112 5 63 61 2 
Physical therapy, physiotherapy ------ 457 100 357 30 18 Se epoasecdiesthesvtierengaes 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earned degrees conferred, by field of study, by level of degree, and by sex: Aggregate United States,! 1956-57—Continued 
[Advance release] 












































Level of degree 
Field of study Bachelor’s and first professional ? Second level (master’s, except Doctor’s (Ph. D., Ed. D., ete.) 
first professional) 8 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Health professions—Continued 

ee a mo 191 133 58 517 364 153 22 19 3 
Radiologic technology (mainly X-ray 

SR aciccnadnvnccotinbeniteedinn 9 2 a a ee cr or 
Veterinary medicine, D. V. M. only--- 794 781 BF inc SRAM iii BEE An cadiiicls os ca civetadd sieeve 
Clinical dental sciences (advanced de- 

St Ee eee Oe a ee oe ee meee re 151 148 3 1 YS 
Clinical medical sciences (advanced 

Es se a Lae me mm 199 187 12 38 37 1 
Clinical veterinary medical sciences 

| ee a ee SETS er ere | eae 27 1 18 | 2 Sa 
Health professions, all other........-- 32 25 7 7 1 6 7 6 1 

Besne cette cicecdactnnagensctod 4, 614 69 4, 545 481 13 468 46 14 32 
Home economics, general curriculum. - 2, 607 13 2, 594 | Pee 169 1) a ee. 4 
Child development, family relations - -- 359 1 358 66 5 61 19 10 | 9 
Clothing and textiles...........-..-- 385 1 384 seks deb 50 = 2 
Foods and nutrition................- 562 14 548 92 3 89 12 3 9 
Institution management, institution 

ee ee a 181 4 177 16 5 | Se ee ee ee 
Home economics, other specific major 

ee TT ae ee ae 349 36 313 3 ee 39 8 1 
Home economics—not further classified. See oe 171 __ ) ee oe 49 Sf Poe 1 

Law (LL. B., J. D., or higher degrees) _-- 8, 832 8, 559 273 456 435 21 31 30 1 
CAAA. cctnpccctocindescinsgen 1, 542 369 1,713 198 46 152 9 5 4 
Mathematical subjects...............-- 5, 546 3, 826 1, 720 965 777 188 249 236 13 
DEINE cathancctscanndnseneden 5,491 3, 783 1, 708 899 721 178 222 210 12 
Statistics (including actuarial science) - - 55 43 12 66 56 10 27 26 1 

Merchant marine—deck-officer curricu- 
in cincincibnaniitineismaniadial 167 | nee ee a se ee ee eee Pe 

Military, Naval, or Air Force science---- 1, 808 1, 807 SS ee a ee Tee, Sees RES ee 

EY A ee 2, 833 2, 526 307 292 249 43 85 77 8 
Philosophy (except scholastic philos- 

REET ERS SPE 1, 445 1, 185 260 156 127 29 66 62 4 
Scholastic philosophy.....-...-.-..-- 1, 388 1, 341 47 136 122 14 19 15 4 

Phoyolent cchenete Sassen cnncnacnocccecs 12, 934 11, 321 1,613 | 2,704} 2,483 221} 1,6741| 1,603 71 
Physical sciences, general (without : 

OS EE SE 858 756 102 120 82 38 21 17 4 
SE LET SOS 17 14 3 13 11 2 8 > ae 
Chemistry (excluding biochemistry) - - - 6, 591 5, 297 1,294 | 1,047 913 134 | 1,003 955 48 
Metallurgy (excluding metallurgical 

Cc cecinccnedtitecssxtny 8 B heccdineiea 16 OD Cenincbiiie 13  —7_ 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earned degrees conferred, by field of study, by level of degree, and by sex: Aggregate United States,' 1956-57—Continued 


[Advance release] 












































Level of degree 
Field of study Bachelor’s and first professional 3 Second level (master’s, except Doctor’s (Ph. D., Ed. D., etc.) 
first professional) 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Physical sciences—Continued 
TE TERI am 79 77 2 51 i eee 22 21 1 
EES 5 Sarees ©! 2, 745 2, 623 122 825 797 28 453 439 14 
Earth sciences......-......---------- 2, 626 2, 536 90 608 589 19 153 149 4 
eS et eee Sees 2, 548 2, 459 89 548 532 16 129 127 2 
Geophysics (including seismology}. - - 22 eee 19 —, EP 12 11 1 
Oceanography.............-....-- 4 are 25 22 3 10 9 1 
Earth sciences, all other..__.._..-- 52 51 1 16 96 Bes.scess 2 2 |-------- 
Physical sciences, not classifiable above. 10 |, See 24 SP Bidnessed 1 . 
Pi i ti clad icctdeedans 6, 191 3, 525 2,666 | 1,095 763 332 550} 460 90 
Nas ncentrcenn citanteainanedmeenn 8, 298 6, 886 1,412} 1,114 925 189 246 232 14 
Religious education and Bible_______- 2, 964 1, 879 1, 085 380 249 131 40 33 7 
Theology (curriculum leading specif- 
ically to first professional ministerial 
a ci eititsnnenetennkihiieid 4, 526 4, 467 PY GET SIN RA RR) SPE 
Theology—master’s and doctor’s de- 
ee TT eee ee 598 572 26 133 128 5 
Religion—liberal arts curriculum, non- 
ESR SE nl SE Sel eat TO Me 707 462 245 78 57 21 62 60 2 
Religion, all other.................-- 101 78 23 58 47 11 11 Be Wbanceos 
Confal actonete fain ddectccncr<isecrcese 44, 165 31, 012 13,153 | 4,552 | 3,562 990 | 1,098 998 100 
A igcteinistmeientnnet 39, 702 27, 904 11,798 | 3,801 | 2,874 927 983 897 86 
Social Sciences, general (without 
epectiie tiajor)... 2.0522... 7, 472 5,079 2, 393 513 358 155 18 17 1 
American civilization, American 
Se dinuddncemnnhdadbentee 401 259 142 31 20 11 19 13 6 
TE AE Oe ET 350 160 190 77 52 25 49 39 10 
Area studies, regional studies. ___._- 187 114 73 82 63 19 26 24 2 
| iis lal es pont aE i 6, 878 6, 214 664 606 556 50 236 227 9 
RSE a te cdracadkeudcwseoss 11, 692 8, 161 3,531 | 1,256 913 343 314 282 32 
International relations............- 333 234 99 177 147 30 29 26 3 
Political science or government. ._-_- 5, 874 4, 765 1, 109 535 467 68 156 149 7 
SG eittinecennscnitnenmerts 6, 383 2, 852 3, 531 515 292 223 134 118 16 
Basic social sciences, all other_____- 132 66 66 9 6 3 2 Bhai cnuads 
Gate ttbttbvainasncoannnce 4, 463 3, 108 1,355 751 688 63 115 101 14 
Agricultural economics............- 515 513 2 243 239 4 77 74 3 
Foreign service programs (consular 
and diplomatic service) _......._. 184 162 22 14 10 AEP EL a SO 
Industrial relations...............- 1, 065 1,020 45 137 127, 10 4 Oise 
Public administration............_- 564 529 35 311 281 30 16 YY Ee 
Social work, social administration _- 1, 901 695 1, 206 33 21 12 18 7 11 
Applied social sciences, all other-__- 234 189 45 13 10 Le CN Se 
Trade and industrial training..........- 1, 336 1, 331 } ere. <P RT OR eae eT eee 
Arts, general program (without major 
Gi cab sect dh Wiis cic 2,177 1, 845 332 157 120 37 59 56 3 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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Level of degree 
Field of study Bachelor’s and first professional 2 Second level (master’s, except Doctor’s (Ph. D., Ed. D., etc.) 
first professional) 3 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Sciences, general program (without ma- 
| re a) ee 1, 416 1, 138 278 96 81 15 5 | 
Arts and sciences, general program------ 2, 270 1, 483 787 64 35 29 6 3 3 
Major fields of study not classifiable 
ali Encik Didinnnndedesminetide 377 300 77 66 56 10 17 at dradibexes 
Major field not identified. ............- 289 245 44 20 18 RS Ree SE 
































1“ Aggregate United States” includes continental United States (48 States and District of Columbia) plus outlying parts (Alaska, Hawaii, etc.). 

2 Includes bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and such first professional degrees as M. D., LL. B., D. D. S., and B. D. Also includes certain master’s degrees 
when they constitute the first professional degree in their respective fields (see footnote 3 below). 

3 Includes degrees beyond the bachelor’s or first professional level, but below the doctorate. This category does not include such degrees as Master of Library 
Science, Master of Social Work, Master of Business Administration, etc., when these constitute first professional degrees. (See foocnote 2 above.) 

4 Does not include psychology, which, because of its multicategory nature, has been listed independently. 

5 Includes degrees based on secondary education as the major field of study. Registrars were directed to classify degrees based on a teaching major in a particular 
subject-field—such as English, biology, physical sciences, business eduction, etc.—as degrees in English, biology, etc., and not as degrees in “secondary education.” 

® Does not include geography, which, because of its multicategory nature, has been listed independently. 

1 Does not include geography, philosophy, or psychology, which, because of their multicategory or comprehensive nature, have been listed independently—in alphabetic 


order, 


Survey of Schools of Social Work 


A survey of schools of social work recently con- 
cluded at the University of Michigan shows that 
only 2 percent of students in the Nation’s colleges 
and universities offering degrees in social work major 
in these fields. The report was based on a study 
made in the spring of 1957 of all schools of social 
work in the United States. 


The report shows that only 8 percent of graduates 
are entering public assistance programs, although 
these programs are the largest social work programs 
in the country and employ over one-third of all per- 
sons in that field. The largest number, 35 percent, 
go into child welfare and the next largest into 
psychiatric social work problems. Only 6 percent 
go into leisure time and recreation programs, despite 
the fact that in many communities over half of com- 
munity chest funds go to support these activities. 
Over 50 percent of men graduates hope to be in ad- 
ministrative posts within 10 years, although only 2 
percent are majoring in that field. 


Of graduates of schools of social work, 65 percent 
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are women and 35 percent men; 70 percent of the 
men and 28 percent of the women are married. 





Carnegie Corporation Report of Activities 


In 1Ts REPORT for the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1957, the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
describes the programs it sponsored in the United 
States and the British Commonwealth during that 
period. 

In the United States the corporation supported 
programs on the teaching of science and mathematics, 
secondary education, the gifted student, liberal edu- 
cation, graduate education, the United States over- 
seas research, and advanced training in international 
affairs, and the humanities. The Corporation also 
supported several associations, agencies, and institu- 
tions concerned with a variety of higher education 
studies. During the year its Foundation Library 
Center opened for business. 

For the fiscal year, the Corporation trustees ap- 
propriated $7,285,009; of this amount, $664,700 was 


for the program in,the British Commonwealth. 
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Pan American Day and Pan American Week, 1958 


HE UNITED STATES Government is en- sphere. The President has issued a Proclamation, 
deavoring to encourage widespread observance 
of Pan American Day and Week in the United ' : ; 
States again this year, as part of its efforts to foster period April 14 to 20 as Pan American Week. The 


closer ties with the other Republics of this Hemi- —_President’s Proclamation is given below. 


designating April 14 as Pan American Day and the 


1¢€ 








The White House 
PAN AMERICAN DAY AND PAN AMERICAN WEEK, 1958 


A PROCLAMATION 


Wuereas on April 14, 1958, the twenty-one American Republics will celebrate the sixty-eighth 
anniversary of the founding of a bureau for inter-American cooperation which, as the Pan 
American Union, now serves as the permanent Organ and General Secretariat of the Organiza- 
tion of American States; and 

Wuereas the evolution of the Organization of American States into its present form has been 
accompanied by an ever-increasing solidarity of the peoples of the Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

Wuereas the Organization, as one of the important associations of free nations, contributes to 
hemispheric defense and to the advancement of international peace and the ideals of freedom: 
Now, Tuererore, I, Dwicut D. E1s—ennower, President of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Monday, April 14, 1958, as Pan American Day, and the period from April 14 to 
April 20, 1958, as Pan American Week; and I invite the Governors of the States, Territories, and 
possessions of the United States of America and the Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico to issue similar proclamations. 

I also urge our citizens and all interested organizations to join in the appropriate observance 
of Pan American Day and Pan American Week, in testimony of the steadfast friendship which 
unites the people of the United States with the people of the other American Republics. 

In Witness WueEreEor, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-second day of January in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and fifty-eight, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty-second. — 





Denny LM hoor 


By the President: 
CurisTiAN A. Herter, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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The Commissioner of Education is calling to the 
attention of schools and colleges in the United 
States the President’s Proclamation with the hope 
that they may arrange for such observance of this 
occasion as they consider appropriate. There will 
very likely be widespread celebration of the event 
in the other Republics of the Hemisphere. 

Materials specifically designed to assist schools 
and other groups in these ceremonies may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the Office of Public 


Relations of the Pan American Union, Washington 
25, D. C. The Union’s Publications Division also 
has available numerous publications on the indi- 
vidual countries of the Hemisphere and on various 
aspects of inter-American relations. Materials on 
current United States relations with Latin America 
may also be obtained from the Public Services Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Public Affairs, Department of State, 


Washington 25, D. C. 





Sabbatical Leave in the State Universities 
and Land-Grant Institutions 1957-58 


HE SURVEY! upon which the findings in this 

article are based was conducted by means of a 
questionnaire sent to the president of each of 69 
major State-supported colleges and universities. 
Replies were received from all 69 institutions. Also 
included in the study were the University of Florida 
and the Florida State University, appropriate facts 
for which were known to the author. Altogether, 
therefore, the total number of major State universi- 
ties and land-grant institutions included in the 
survey was 71. 

Of the 71 institutions studied 45 (63.4 percent) 
have programs of sabbatical leave; 26 (36.6 percent) 
do not. The ratio of major State universities and 
land-grant institutions having programs of sabbati- 
cal leave to those not having such programs is ap- 
proximately 7 to 4. 


Rules Covering Rank and Application 


In 57.8 percent of the 45 institutions havingsab- 
batical leave, provisions for leave apply to all 
academic ranks. Instructors are excluded from sab- 
batical leave benefits in 35.6 percent of the 45 State 
universities and land-grant institutions included in 
this part of the study. 

In general, sabbatical leave is not granted auto- 
matically. The faculty member must apply for it in 
advance and receive approval through regular 
channels. 

Generally speaking, sabbatical leave may be 
approved for the following types of activities: (1) 


*Director, Office of Educational Research and Service, Florida 
State University. 

1 Condensed from a report entitled A Survey of Sabbatical Leave Policies and 
Practices in State Universities and Land Grant Institutions: 1957-58. Office 
of Educational Research and Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
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Study, research, and/or professional writing; (2) 
approved travel; and, less frequently (3) treatment 
of illness, recuperation, and/or rest. The activity 
must show promise of increasing the faculty mem- 
ber’s value to his institution upon his return. Ina 
majority (62.2 percent) of the 45 institutions leave 
time may be used for graduate study toward an 
advanced degree. In several of the institutions 
which permit this practice, however, there are 
restricting conditions. 


Extent of Leave and Financial Conditions 


The 45 institutions which have sabbatical systems 
represent collectively a wide variety of programs. 
The most common practice is to allow, after 6 years 
of service, 1 year of sabbatical leave at 50 percent of 
the annual salary. In many institutions the faculty 
member is given a choice between this plan and one 
semester of sabbatical leave at full pay. 


In 4 cases out of 5 the college or university teacher 
is required to render further service to his institution 
following a period of sabbatical leave. Usually this 
required period of post-sabbatical-leave service is 1 
year. 


In lieu of returning to his institution for the stipu- 
lated period of service following a period of sabbatical 
leave the faculty tnember may, in most institutions, 
refund the amount paid him while on leave. 


Status and Cost of Leave Systems 


Four out of five! institutions having such systems 
plan no changes in their sabbatical leave programs. 
They find their present programs “thoroughly satis- 
factory” or “reasonably satisfactory.” 
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Among the 45 institutions having sabbatical leave 
systems, 27 colleges and universities supplied infor- 
mation on the costs of operating their programs. 
Five of these 27 institutions indicated no additional 
cost at all. At the other extreme one institution set 
the cost at $125,000 for 1956-57, another at $120,000. 
The mean figure for all 27 institutions supplying 
information on the item, including those which 
indicated no cost, was $27,380. The mean figure for 
the 22 institutions which indicated actual expendi- 


tures was $33,603. 


Concluding Statement 


Generally speaking, sabbatical leave programs 
involve budgetary problems. Lack of funds has 
undoubtedly kept many institutions which would 
otherwise welcome systems of sabbatical leave from 
establishing such programs. In other institutions 
programs of sabbatical leave have been made totally 
inoperative or have been sharply curtailed by lack 
of funds. For example, the number of sabbatical 
leaves granted may be limited or an earned sabbatical 
leave may be deferred far beyond the completion of 
the service which established the faculty member’s 
eligibility. Yet in spite of budgetary and other 
difficulties many major State universities and land- 
grant colleges insist upon operating systems of 
sabbatical leave as integral parts of their total insti- 
tutional programs. These institutions show no 
inclination toward doing away with their sabbatical 
leave programs either as budgetary measures or be- 
cause they find the programs unsatisfactory. On 
the contrary, these institutions apparently see suffi- 
cient value in their programs to be determined to 
maintain and improve them. 





Institutes on Nuclear Energy 


NINE INSTITUTES on nuclear energy for engineering 
educators will be held throughout the nation this 
summer under the joint sponsorship of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the American Society for 
Engineering Education. The purpose of the insti- 
tutes is to provide special training in the fields of 
nuclear energy and the nature of nuclear reactor 
problems so that the teachers can incorporate this 
materia] in their teaching programs. 

The 1958 institutes will include 4 basic courses for 
teachers with no special background in nuclear 
energy, 4 advanced-level courses, and 1 new basic 
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course for teachers in technical institutes. This 
program reflects a substantial increase in offerings 
since the courses were first offered in the summer of 
1956, when only 2 institutes were held, with an at- 
tendance of 90. In 1957, 4 were given, with 80 
participants. The 9 institutes in 1958 will provide 
instructional capacity for more than 225 teachers 
who will be preparing themselves to participate in 
nuclear education programs for engineering students. 

The AEC is investing approximately $400,000 in 
the operation. Applicants will be selected by sub- 
committees of the ASEE Nuclear Committee on the 
basis of the candidate’s experience and the instruc- 
tional use to be made of the training. Participants 
will receive a minimum of 2 months’ pay in addition 
to their regular salary for the academic year. For 
an applicant to be considered, the educational insti- 
tution which employs him will be required to con- 
tribute to him a minimum of one month’s salary. 
The AEC grant will match this contribution to a 
maximum of $750 plus round-trip railroad fare. 

Each of the basic institutes will be combined pro- 
grams of a university and a national laboratory, with 
a quota of from 25 to 30 participants at each loca- 
tion. The dates for all are June 23 to August 15 
and the locations are: North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, with Oak Ridge National Laboratory; Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, with Brookhaven National 
Laboratory; Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
with Argonne National Laboratory; and University 
of California at Berkeley with Radiation Laboratory 
at Livermore. 

The schedule for advanced institutes, with quotas 
of from 20 to 25 participants, follows: Reactor theory, 
University of Michigan, June 23—August 15; reactor 
instrumentation and control, Argonne National 
Laboratory, June 23 to August 15; Chemical proc- 
essing, Hanford Laboratories, June 22 to August 15; 
and nuclear metallurgy, Ames Laboratory, June 30 
to August 22. 

The course for teachers in technical institutes, with 
a quota of 25 participants, will be held at Pennsyl- 
vania State University from June 30 to August 8 
and at Argonne National Laboratory from August 
11 to August 22. 


Application forms for appointment may be ob- 
tained from the deans of engineering or from ASEE 
headquarters. They should be sent to W. Leighton 
Collins, Secretary of the American Society for 
Engineering Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 
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